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(OLLECTORS are constantly discovering 

something new to collect. At the 
moment the most popular quarry is the 
‘“strike newspaper.’’ During the general 
strike Mr. Winston Churchill, defending 
what Mr. Lloyd George called his ““ egreg- 
ious’ British Gazette, said ‘that the London 
Press disappeared ‘‘ in the twinkling of an 
eye.” This was not strictly true: most 
newspapers appeared in some form or 
another, but all were but shadows of their 
natural selves. Alone of -London dailies 
The Times was printed on its own machines 
and published from its own offices. On Wed- 
nesday, May 5, it appeared as a single multi- 
graphed sheet, the various editions of which 
are being eagerly sought after. On all 
other days a four-page Times in the usual 
format appeared, and on May 12 a 
special afternoon edition, announcing the 
collapse of the strike, was issued. ‘ Notes 
parva licet componerc 
magnis, was delayed in publication but the 
issues for May 8 and 15, unchanged in size 
or shape, duly appeared and are still on 


, sale. 


| street, 


AST Saturday the Bishop of Winchester 
unveiled and dedicated a mural tablet 

on the front of the house, 8, Kingsgate- 
Winchesier, in which Dr. Samuel 


| Sebastian Wesley lived while organist at 
| Winchester Cathedral and Winchester Col- 


lege. The tablet was inscribed: ‘‘In this 


| house once lived Samuel Sebastian Wesley 


| (1810-1876), 


illustrious composer of Church 


ae weg > ree man 
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music, organist of the Cathedral and College 
1849-1864.” 


MESSRS. Christie’s sale on Monday in- 

cluded a Kneller portrait of Sir Phin- 
eas Pett, in brown dress holding a pair of 
dividers, which brought 48 guineas (Everitt) ; 
C. F. Daubigny, ‘ Bords de Riviera,’ 1869, 
on panel 6in. by 10in.—160 guineas (Cré- 
metti); J. Van Os, flowers in a vase on a 
marble slab—72 guineas (Arnold); C. J. 
Vernet, a town on the coast with soldiers 
and other figures—90 guineas (Ellis and 
Smith); Sir George Chalmers, portrait of 
General Blackney, in scarlet military uni- 
form with a dog, signed and dated 1755, 
painted in Minorca just before the capitu- 
lation of Fort Mahon—55 guineas (Spink) ; 
W. Marlow, a view of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from Adelphi-terrace—160 guineas (Leg- 
gatt); and Sir W. Beechey, portrait of the 
Duke of Gloucester, in military uniform, 
holding a map—275 guineas (Lewis and 
Simmons). 


\ R. E. E. Long writes from Medina House, 
4 Hove, about the reported discovery by 
Sir Aurel Stein, in the Indian North-West 
Borderland, of Alexander’s Aornos :— 


when I was in the Swat country four years 
ago I was shown groves of small olive trees 
which were said to have derived from trees 
originally propagated, from the stones of olives 
which were flung away on the line of march by 
the men of Alexander’s army. I am informed 
that the olive is unknown, otherwise, in this 
region, and if this is so, the reputed origin 
of these olive groves would seem to be correct. 
The trees appeared to be very poor in quality, 
probably of no value at all for food purposes, 
and the natives, regarding them with awe on 
account of their strangeness, have taken to 
burying their dead beneath them, and thus 
converting them into sacred groves. 


HERE was Lord Palmerston born? 
According to the biographers and the 


‘D.N.B.’ at Broadlands, Romsey; but it | 


seems that the biographers and the ‘D.N.B.’ 


are wrong. No entry of baptism is recorded | 


in the Register of Romsey Abbey, and as his 
father had a house in Park Street, West- 
minster, search at St. Margaret’s, Westmins- 
ter, was suggested, and this proved fruitful. 
He was baptised there on Nov. 23, 1784, the 
date of birth being given as Oct. 20. The 
assumption that he was born at Park Street 
was confirmed by a pedigree now at Broad- 
lands. 
who gives these and other facts in The Times 
of May 31, the house in Park Street is that 
now known as 20, Queen Anne’s Gate, one 
of the houses overlooking St. James’s Park, 





According to Mr, Philip Guedalla. | 


which are now, as then, the property of 
Christ’s Hospital. a 


THE history of ‘ Christies: 1766 to 1925’ 

by Mr. Marillis, which Messrs. Con- 
stable announce for an early date, will be 
of interest to most of our readers. 


HE ‘‘reactions” of the Great War, to 
adopt a useful Americanism now Ang. 
licized by our newspapers, are strange and 
manifold. Who, for example, could have 
prophesied in 1914 that after the war the 
number of students in our universities would 
be roughly doubled? Last year 7,577 men 
and women joined the University of London, 
and in 1913 the corresponding figure was 
5,852. Similar increases are recorded both 
at the older and at the younger seats of 
learning. Immediately after the war the 
figures were still higher, owing to the wise 
and generous use of Government grants to 
those whose education had been interrupted. 
Even now the number, in proportion to 
population, of students who attend univer. 
sities is lower than in the United States; 
but such comparisons are apt to lead to 
hasty conclusions. Not every American 
university claims to be a studium generale, 


AST week-end Wren’s Church by London 
Bridge, dedicated to St. Magnus the 
Martyr, set an example which might well 
be followed by exhibiting its plate and relics 
to the public, and by giving explanatory 
lectures on their significance. There was no 
lack of material for displaying the history 
of a society which preserves registers dated 
1538 and 1560 and numbers among its rectors 
Miles Coverdale, father of the Bible in Eng- 
lish. Much fine plate was exhibited, but in 
historical interest none could compare with 


the Falstaff Cup from the Boar’s Head 
Tavern which Shakespeare mentions in 
Henry IV. 


This cup, The Times reminds us, is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of silversmith’s work 
of its kind and period, and dated six years 
before the writing of Henry IV. The Boar's 
Head stood very near to St. Michael’s, Crooked- 
lane, the exact spot being now covered by the 
statue of William IV. The cup belonged to St. 
Michael’s vestry, and was transferred, to St. 
Magnus’s on the demolition of that church and 
of the tavern in 1830. It is believed that the 
“ parcel-gilt ” goblet, spoken of by Dame 


Quickly, is this cup, which Shakespeare must 
often have seen in the tavern where he lays 
his scenes, 

It is good to know that so unique a sect 
lar relic is in the safe custody of the Church 
of England. 
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\OCK-FIGHTING must have become al- 
/ most extinct in law-abiding England 
since it was made an illegal sport; but in 
Ireland some revival is reported. Accord- 
ing to The Times Dublin correspondent 
three members of the Free State Parliament 
were present at a recent meeting, and: in the 
North of Ireland the pastime still flourishes. 
Its former popularity is attested by the 
phrase “‘ to beat cock-fighting,’’ and we sup- 
pose ‘‘ making the feathers fly’ is another 
legacy to the English language from the 
same source. 
NDER Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s direction 
the London Zoological Gardens may be 
relied upon to supply aliquid novi in steady 
sequence. The newest seems to be a beehive 
in which by means of a glass-front the lives 
and customs of some 20,000 bees may be 
observed without difficulty or anxiety. 
OTHEBY’S sale fixed for June 14 will be 
notable in many ways, chiefly for a 
collection, offered as a whole, of books prin- 
ted on vellum, from Aldus to Bensley. 
Another unusual collection, to be offered, on 
the same day is one of first editions of Vol- 
taire in English. 
‘NM. HE Black Death: A Chronicle of the 
Plague from 1348-1720,’ based on con- 
temporary sources and compiled by Johannes 
Nohl, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin. The work contains a full 





| description of the Plague, with its accom- 


panying cultural influences, in practically 
all countries in Europe, from its earliest 
appearance at Messina to the last outbreak 
at Marseilles. The illustrations are repro- 
ductions of contemporary originals. 


new volume of verse by Phineas Fletcher, 

edited by Miss Ethel Seaton, will shortly 
be published by the Oxford University 
Press, under the title ‘ Venus and Anchises 
and other Poems.’ The text, which is ac- 
companied by a critical apparatus and an 
introduction, is printed from the manuscript 
of some poems of Phineas Fletcher which 
the editor discovered by accident in the 
library of Sion College. Its chief point of 
interest is that ‘ Venus and Anchises,’ here, 
it is claimed, established beyond a doubt 
as the work of Phineas Fletcher, proves to 

the same as ‘Brittain’s Ida,’ falsely 
attributed to Spenser. 


TUDENTS of comparative religion will be 

interested to know that Sir James 

Frazer’s commentary on the Fasti is ‘in 
the press’’ with Messrs. Macmillan. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





GENERAL JAMES EDWARD OGLE- 
THORPE AND THE EXPEDITION 
TO ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 


[HE reference for the following is P.R.O. 
T. 77/20 (18). 
One Hundred Two! [sic] Methusalem in age, 
A vigorous soldier, and a virtuous sage; 
He founded Georgia, gave it laws and trade; 
He saw it flourish, and he saw it fade. 


At the foregoing reference, there is a 
quaint and charming engraving worthy of 
description. The whole is 12 x 64 inches; 
two-thirds being devoted to ‘‘ A View of the 
Town and Castle of St. Augustine, and the 
English Camp before it, June 20, 1740, by 
Thos. Silver’’; and in the third is a short 
explanation of all who took part in this 
small engagement, of which the engraving 


| tells more than is forthcoming elsewhere. 
|The view at the top of it is that of St. 


Augustine on the W. side of the Matanza 
River, also shewing the Castle and St. 


| Mark’s River, on the E. bank of which is 





seen Colonel Vander Dusen’s lst Camp, with 
the North Channel running between it, and 
the N. side of Eustatia [Anastacia] Island, 
‘‘ which is chiefly sand and bushes,’’ and 
lies directly opposite to St. Augustine. On 
this island are seen ‘“‘the English Sth. 
Trench with three 18 Pounders, and 2 small 
mortars. [From a marsh] “ we played with 
20 Cohorns [sort of small mortars named 
after their inventor, Coehorn.] Sailors 
hauling Cannon in reach of the Castle; a 
North Trench 3 18 pounders and a mortar 
of 24ct. 1qs. 16lbs. wt. General Oglethorpe’s 
Soldiers, Indians and Sailors’ Tents; a 
Look-out taken the 12th June; Soldiers and 
Sailors landing June 11th.’’ Six Tenders 
standing off the N. end of Eustatia Island, 
on the first of which ‘‘ Capt. [Peter] War- 
ren, Commander over the Sailors, seen hoist 
ing the Union Flag. The Sailors wells to 
water the Shipping. Employed in this Ex- 
pedition about 200 Seamen, 400 Soldiers and 
300 Indians. The Forces of the Spaniards 
1,000, besides a Strong Castle, 4 Fortified 
Barks, and a Shallow River hindering our 
Shipping Playing on them.” In the fore- 





400 


. | 
ground of the engraving are seen the seven | 


ships named below. 

‘An Account of the Siege of St. Augus- 
tine in a Letter from the Hector’ [Capt. 
Yelverton Peyton]:—‘‘ May 30 we arrived 
near St. Augustine. June 1st were joined 
by the Flamborough, Capt. Pearse, the 
Phenix, Capt. Fanshaw, the Tartar, Cape. 
Townsend, and the Squirrel, Capt. Warren, 
of 20 Guns each, besides the Spence Sloop, 
Capt. Laws, and the Wolf, Capt. Dandridge. 
On the 2d. Col. Vander Dusen with 300 Caro- 
lina Soldiers appeared to the N. of the 
Town. On the 9th Genl. Oglethorpe came 
by Sea with 300 Soldiers, and 300 Indians 
from Georgia. On the 10th they were carried 
a Shore in the Men of Wars boats under the 
cover of the small Ships Guns. They landed 
on the Island Eustatia without Opposition, 
and took the Look-Out. The 13th Capt. 
Warren in a, Schooner and other Armed 
Sloops and Petty augers anchored in their 
Harbour just out of Cannon Shot till the 
26th, when the Sailors were employed in 
landing Ordnance and other Stores within 
Reach of the Enemys Cannon. On which 
occasion they discovered a surprizing Spirit 
and Intrepidity. The same night two 
Batteries were rais’d but too far off. The 
27th the General summoned the Governor 
to surrender, who sent word he should be 
glad to shake hands with him in his Castle. 


This haughty answer was occasion’d by a | 


dear bought Victory, which 500 Spaniards 
had obtained over 80 Highlanders 50 of whom 
were slain, but died Heroes killing thrice 
their number. The 29th bad Weather ob- 
liged the Men of War to put to sea, out of 
wch but one man had been kill’d. Here 
upon the Siege was raised.” 

As there was no port near where Capt. 
Pearse could lay up his Ships during the 
hurricane Season, and on Col. Vanderdussen 
pointing out how badly off the troops would 
be on the departure of the ships, as the gal- 
leys would cut their communications, the 


whole force withdrew on July 5, 1740. It is | Lensile {> tin Fusndh Mavens ON 


| dar, with which comparison is inevitable? 


unnecessary to refer to Genl. Oglethorpe’s 
career, it being fully given in the ‘D.N.B., 


the Annual Register and other places. ‘As | 
cath z r plained in the dictionary are quite obsolete 


he was so adverse to his age being known, it 
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BAILEY’S DICTIONARY. 


(HIS is the day of dictionaries, but the 
| old brown leather ‘‘ Bailey ’’ before me 
; was not destined to help in the solving of 
| cross-word puzzles, but ‘‘ for the entertain- 
| ment of the curious, the Information of the 
|Ignorant, and for the benefit of the young 
|. . . artificers and tradesmen who are desir- 
ous thorowly to understand what they Speak, 
Read, or Write,’’ and was ‘‘ compiled and 
methodically digested’? by its author in 
1724. It may be interesting to look through 
it. 

After a fuisome Latin dedication to an 

incredible number of princes of the day, fol- 
lows an introduction, which begins by de- 
fining speech as ‘‘ that which makes so con- 
siderable a difference between a man and a 
brute ’’ and goes on to give a courageous, if 
| highly imaginative, account of the causes 
|of the change of languages from the Tower 
| of Babel to the Norman Conquest. 

Bailey indulged to the full in the love 
| of long words of Latin derivation, so com- 
{mon in his day, and not wholly forgotten 
|in our own in certain circles, but he also 
had an unusual appreciation of Anglo-Saxon, 
| of which he gives several examples to prove 
| that the language ‘‘ Had its Beauties, was 
| Significant and Emphatical.”’ 

For this purpose the Saxon names of the 
months are then set out, and they certainly 
are full of poetry and meaning, and sugges- 
| tive of the yearly round in a pastoral country. 
| When we beat our swords into pruning-hooks 
| perhaps we may return to these ‘‘ signifi- 
;cant”’ names. The f aged begins with Wolf 
| month—even in Arcady there were drawbacks. 
| Then follow Colewort Month; Lengthening 





| 
| 


| Month; Easter Month; Three Milk Month; 
| Meadow Month; Hay Month; Barn Month; 


_Grist Month; Wine Month; Windy Month; 


| Holy Month. What a gallery of pictures 
| the names call up, wherewith to decorate 
| a hall in Arcady! 


a hi . Is it mere insular pre- 
judice which sees them as so infinitely pre- 


A surprising proportion of the words ex- 


was doubtful at his death whether he were | 20W, two hundred years after its publication. 


89 or 102; however, the ‘D.N.B.’ settled 
the question by stating he was born in 1696. 


It is needless to add that this was the | 
gentleman whose slumbers certain Americans | opric is to a Bishop. 


recently were anxious to disturb by the re- 
moval of his body to Georgia. 


E. H. FarrsBrotaer. 





| The following are copied at random: 


Abactors or Abivegus are cattle stealers. 
Abbathy the same to an Abbot as a Bish- 
One seems to have 
heard of an ‘‘ Abbey ”’ more often. 
Abbatis, an Hostler, but why, Bailey, who 


| professes to give the derivations even of 
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words of Ancient British origin, much more | 
mere Latin, does not vouchsafe to say. 

Abbrevoir is either a watering-place, or | 
the mortar between stones. The connection | 
is not obvious, nor are the articles inter- 
changeable. 

Abeched is satisfied,—a somewhat descriv- | 
tive word, which one can imagine was much 
in use on the 9th of November. 

Abedge was to suffer; Abition or Ablepsy, 
dying, while Ablactation might mean either 
weaning, or the ‘‘ Grafting of a Cyon on a 
Stock.’ 

Abliguration is ‘‘ a Prodigal Spending on 
Belly Cheer ’’—riotous living, in fact. 

Most of us have probably stayed three 
nights in a Hotel, but it is doubtful if we 
have known that we thus earned the name 
Hogenhine, as the Dictionary tells us we 
have, and equally doubtful if a modern bar 
boy would answer to the name of Squeaker, 
or a truant recognise himself as a Micher 
or Keynard. 

Syb and Som for Peace and Security, con- 
jure up a pleasant picture of drowsy con- 
tent in a peaceful land; there is a sugges- 
tion of the ‘‘ murmur of innumerable bees ”’ 
in the syllables. 

Swizzen, for to sing, smacks rather of the 
nasal dronings of the street-singer, than the 
full-throated outpourings of Dame Clara 
Butt. Was Lewis Carroll a student of 
Bailey? How otherwise do we find slithe 
in his pages, and slithy toves in the ‘Song 
of the Jabberwock ??—But no, the older book 
explains slithe as strong, and the newer gives 
us the much more credible meaning of lithe 
and slimy. 

Two delightful words which should never 
have been allowed to die out are Soss for 
a“ Mucky Puddle,’’ and To snudge along, to 
walk as if deep in thought. 

Snopple for brittle, and snaggle-tooth for 
with prominent teeth both sound as if they 
might linger in some country dialects, while 
hodmandod was still used in Hampshire 
thirty-five years ago for snail. Queed for 
the Devil sounds distinctly libellous to ad- 
mirers of Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s book 
of that name. 

Some of the words describe feudal and 
other ancient customs, or bring echoes of a 
remote past. Such are smiter for arm, 
relic of the days when the chief use for a 
man’s arm was fighting and felling. 

Scharpenny is a ‘‘ Duty paid by tenants | 
that they may be excused penning up their 
cattle in their lord’s pound, to whom their 
dung did belong.” and Schear, silver paid to 
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the Lord of the Manor for the liberty of 
shearing sheep. 

Soul Mass cakes are described as cakes to 
be eaten on All Souls’ Day. Saints are 


_ carefully described as meaning either Saints 


‘‘in the Roman Church” or “Saints in 
Heaven,’”’ while Soulesceat is a legacy be- 
queathed by our zealous forefathers to the 


| Popish Priests. One can imagine the com- 


piler murmuring ‘‘ surtout point de zéle,’’ 
having a distinctly Pepysian appreciation 
of the supreme value of this world’s goods, 


| witness his assertion that Sorrow is ‘‘an 
| uneasiness of mind upon the thoughts of 
| goods lost! ”’ 


Perhaps sturdy Protestantism is respon- 


| sible for the astounding announcement that 
| Aborigines are the Italians, who pretend to 
| be without original from any other 


ople. 

The explanation given of some words adds 
little to our knowledge. For example, Cat, 
Dog, and Horse are all simply ‘‘ well-known 
animals’’; flea, a ‘‘ well-known insect ”’ ; 
snow is ‘‘too well known in England to need 
explanation ”’; sneeze is a ‘‘ well-known ac- 
tion,’? and sixteen simply 16 or xvi. Not 
much help here for the foreigner, whose 
needs were remembered on the title-page. 

A modern note is struck by the spelling 
center for centre, and it is interesting to 
see that even in 1724, slam meant winning 
all the tricks at cards. 

Some of the words are explained as being 
of canting, or gypsy origin. Among these, 
Abram Cove is given for naked man, and 
Rumville for London. It is curious to find 
that the singularly unpleasing hybrid form 
of place-name is of ‘‘ canting origin.’”” We 
had always misjudged the American nation 
by laying it at their door. 

There is much interesting medical infor- 
mation to be found in these pages. A great 
deal of it cannot be written here, but much 
of it would possibly surprise the doctors of 
to-day. 

For example, Animal Spirits are ‘‘ a thin 
liquor, which distilleth from the blood, and 
are by the proper ferment of the brain ex- 
alted into Spirits, and thence . . . into the 
nerves; while Natural Spirits are the ‘‘most 
subtle parts of the Blood, which . . . make 
it fit for nourishment.’’ Stomachosity may 
mean Indigestion, or it may mean merely 
anger; evidently the worthy Mr. Bailey’s 
gorge could rise, with that overmastering 
— of anger which makes one physically 
ill. 

Scrofula is, of course the King’s Evil. 
In the Parish accounts of Fawley, Hants, 
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which date back to 1622, there are two en- 
tries recording grants to invalids ‘‘ when 
they went to Winchester to be touched by 
the King.’’ 
which leave the constitution better than 
before—one would gladly know their names. 
Abracadabra is a charm for the Ague. 

The liver is ‘‘ one of the most noble parts 
of the Body ... The Fountain of Life.”’ 

There is an echo of ‘ King Lear’ in the 
words ‘‘ Hysteric Passion Fits of the | 
Mother, a disease of Women, proceeding 
from a pricking Irritation and explosion of 
the Spirits ’’ ; and of Old Gobbo in the state- 
ment that ‘‘sand blind’? means short- 
sighted. 

There is no end to the amusement to be 
found in Bailey and not least in the little 
homilies on proverbs :— 

‘* More haste less speed is a good Moni- 
tion to calmness and sedateness in Business.’’ 
Does the sentence not call up a vision of 
the city in the days of the first George? 
The sober merchant walks sedately from 
counting-house to coffee-house, with none of | 
the restless speed of his successor of to-day, 
his snuff-coloured coat, and full-bottomed 
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| Court, Dublin (6). 
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| lin. Their elder brother Connor Reynolds 
| succeeded to the Rhynn Estates, but his heirs 
| male are extinct, the heirs by the female line 
being the Byrnes of Ballynakenny, Co. Ros- 
common, and the two younger ones went 
| into trade as Woolstaplers and Silk Manu- 
facturers. 


William Reynolds, of Ash Street, City of 
Dublin, Weaver, born 1680. Died Feb. 10, 
| 1736, and was bur. in the old graveyard 
belonging to the Parish of Taney, at 
Churchtown, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. Will 
| dated Jan. 3, 1735 (a). He married Joanna 
| Fagan who died Apr. 5, 1759, aged 68 (M.1.) 
and was bur. at Churchtown with her hus- 
band. Her Will dated Dec. 29, 1757, was 
proved May 18, 1759 in the Prerogative 
By her he had issue :— 


(i) James Reynolds. A Merchant of Ash 
Street, Dublin. Died Oct. 1/10, 1778, at 
17 Ash Street, and was buried with 
his father at Churchtown, he died intestate. 
Letters of Administration granted April 11, 
1780 (c). 

(ii) Margaret Reynolds. Died ante, 1757 
and was buried at Churchtown. She mar- 
ried Robert Mead of the City of Dublin, 





wig, undisturbed by hasty glances at the 
tape. 

Perhaps the final quotation is as much 
needed in these days of democracy as in 
those bygone ones of whiggery. 

“A Cat may look at a King is a saucy 
proverb, generally made use of by pragmati- 
cal persons, who must needs be censuring | 
their superiors, and take it by the worst | 
handle, and carry it Beyond its Bounds: | 
For though Peasants may look at and hon- 
our Great Men, Patriots, and Potentates, | 
Yet they are not to spit in their faces.’’ | 

M. Govtp. 


Highcliffe Vicarage, Christchurch, Hants. | 


| 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. | 


Reynotps oF AsH Srreet, Dustin. 


HE first of this family of whom I can find | 

any record is William Reynolds of Ash | 
Street, City of Dublin, variously described | 
as a ‘‘ Weaver,”’ and a ‘“ Cloathier,” and | 
who dying in 1736 was bur. in the old Grave- | 
yard at Churchtown, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. | 
From such evidence as I have so far obtained | 
I believe he was the second son of Connor | 
Grana Reynolds of Rhynn Castle, Co. Lei- | 
trim, and brother of Thomas Reynolds, | 
Woolstapler, of 16, Ash Street, City of Dub- | 


Innkeeper, Marriage Articles dated March 
1, 1727 (d), and by him had issue, a dau., 
Ann Mead. 

(iii) Catherine Reynolds, died ante, 1757, 
and was buried at Churchtown. She mar- 
ried by licence October 11, 1735, at St. 
Nicholas Without, Dublin, Christopher 
Brett (‘‘ Britt’’ in the Par. Reg.), and by 
him had issue :— 


i. Joan Brett. 

ii. John Brett. 

iii. James Brett. 

(iv) Mary Reynolds, died 1778/80. She 
married Patrick Curtis of Dublin, by whom 
she had issue a son William Curtis. 


(v) William Reynolds. Under 21 in 1736. 


(vi) Patrick Reynolds. Under 21 in 1738. 
He died December 22, 1753. The announce- 
ment of his death is thus given in the Dub- 
lin Journal for Wednesday, December 26, 
1753 :—‘‘ On Saturday last died Mr. Patrick 
Reynolds, Brother to Mr. James Reynolds 
of Ash Street, a Person of exceeding good 
Character, whose Death is much lamented.” 
Was buried at Churchtown. 

(vii) Elinor Reynolds. Married October 
1749—Lawrence Purfield of Dublin, Linen 
Draper. Their Marriage Articles are dated 
Sept. 27, 1749. 
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“(vii) Rose Seieiilis 
(ix) Honer Reynolds. 


The tombstone over the Reynolds grave in | 
the old graveyard at Churchtown, Dundrum, 
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| band at Churchtown. 


Co. Dublin measures 3ft. x 8ft., the inscrip- | 


tion when I saw it in 1897 was very much 
worn. A copy of it is given in ‘ The Parish 
of Taney’ by F. C. Ball and Everard Ham- 
ilton, pub, in 1895. I give the inscription 
as I copied it, the additions in italics laine | 
taken from their book. 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 
“ Here lyeth the Body of William Rey- 


nolds of Ash Street in the City of Dublin, 
who died 10th of February 1736 annus 56. 


Also the Body of his Wife Joanna Reynolds | 71—504—52441. 


alias Fagan who Died the 5th of April 1759 | 


annus (anno Attatis) 68, also the Bodies of | 


their Daughters Margaret, Catherine and | 
Elioner, and of their son Patrick and eight 
more of their children.” 


[Then follows a Latin inscription which | 


was most undecipherable when I saw _ it. 
H. F. R. 
“ Filius 
** Giulielimus 


| 


| 
| 


CORUM... .cccccccceccccccesscccccecscccccce | 
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| William saveatic. My exor to buy a sion 
stone for my burial place at Churchtown. 
| I desire to be buried near my deceased hus- 
Dated Dec. 29, 1757. 


(Signed) Joane Reynolds. 


Witness :—Darby Kavanagh. 
Hen. Stev. Reilly, Not Pub. 


Prerogative Grant of the last Will and 
Testament of Joan Reynolds late of Ash 
| Street in the City of Dublin, widow, de- 
| ceased, granted to James Reynolds the sole 
pee * May 18, 1759. 


(d) From Registry of Deeds Office, Dub- 
lin. 

A Memorial of Arti- 
cles of Agreement dated 
March 1, 1727, between 
* Reynolds Robert Meade of City 

v. of Dublin, innkeeper, 
and William Reynolds 
of the said City, Cloa- 
thier. Reciting that a 
Marriage was shortly 
to be solemnized between the said Robert 


| Meade and Margaret Reynolds daughter of 


| 
| 


* Aluminus Obiit in Nibe.................00:0085 | 


*“Gilliamo Novembris 1771 .................008- 


“Anno Vero Suo... et sepultus fuit 
ibidem in locatione cathedrali. 





NOTES. 


(a) Extract from Will of William Rey- 
nolds:—I William Reynolds of Dublin, 
clothier. My wife Joan Reynolds sole ex- 
trx. My son James Reynolds overseer. My 
daughters Margarett, Catherine and Mary 
all unmarried. Furniture left to wife, also 
business and plate. My son William. My 
son Patrick. My son James. My dau. 
Elinor. My dau. Rose, if they die unmar- 
ried and under 21. My sons Patrick and 
William are under 21 and unmarried. My 
said three sons. Dated January 3, 1735. 

(Signed) William Reynolds. 


(b) I Joan Reynolds of Ash Street in the 
suburbs of the City of Dublin, widow. My 
son James Reynolds exor. My son William 
Reynolds. My dau. Rose Reynolds. My 
dau. Mary Curtis wife of Patrick Curtis. 
My dau, Elinor Purfield wife of Lawrence 
Purfield. To Ann Mead dau. of Margaret 
Mead my deceased dau. To Joan Brett, 
John Binet and James Brett children of 
my dau. Catherine Brett deceased. 





My son | 


| 


| 


| 








| 135-505 —92432. 


the said William Reynolds. 
(c) From Registry of Deeds Office, Dub- 


lin. 

A Memorial of In- 
dentured Articles of 
Agreement dated Sep- 


| Reynolds tember 27, 1749. _Be- 
v. tween Lawrence Pur- 
Purtieid field of Dublin, Linen 


Regd. Nov. 2, 1749. Draper of the first 
part, Elinor Reynolds 
of the same spinster of 
the second part, and Joan Reynolds of said 
City, Widow and Executor of the last Will 
of Willam Reynolds, late of said City, 
Weaver, deceased, Mother of the said Elinor 
of the third part, reciting that a Marriage 
was then soon intended to be solemnized 
between the said Lawrence and Elinor. 


(c) James Reynolds late of Ash Street, 
Merchant, deceased intestate, Administra- 
tion granted Oct. 22, 1778, to Mary Curtis 
als Reynolds (wife of Patrick Curtis) the 
natural and lawful sister and next of kin 
of said deceased. 


Mary Curtis having died, James Rey- 
nolds’ nephew William Curtis had Grant 
April 11, 1780, to complete Admon. 


Henry FitzGerAtpD REYNOLDS. 
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A NEW AID TO GENEALOGY.—In read- 

ing a pamphlet on ‘ Pedigrees of Pol- 
perro,’ I was struck by the difficulties gen- 
ealogists labour under through the inade- 
quacy of parish registers, which frequently 
contain no clue to distinguish between people 
of the same name living at the same time. 
The author, Mr. F. H. Perrycoste, quotes 
as an instance that between 1755 and 1775 
four Reginald Barretts were born, and there 
is nothing to show which of the four, later, 
married which woman; or to which subse- 
quent burial entries refer. 

Many people who, at the emg time, 
are anxious to discover something of their 
family history, but are defeated by difficul- 
ties arising from defective and confusing 
records, may be moved to adopt a system 
which will ensure that their descendants are 
not faced with the same bewildering prob- 
lems; and it has occurred to me that the 
new Monomark system may be adaptable to 
the purpose of accurate genealogy. 


Supposing, for instance, that the head of | 
an existing family named (let us say) Hicks | 
were to adopt as a Monomark BM/HX;; | 


his children could register the 
BM/HXA, BM/HXB, and so on; while 
the third generation would be BM/HXAl1, 
BM/HXA2, and BM/HXB1, BM/HXB2, 
and soon. The basic letters HX would be 
constant in the marks of all descendants of 


the original holder of the mark BM/HX, | 


and the two following letters would indicate 
the individual’s place in the family. 
Monomarks could, in fact, be made to per- 
form simply and efficiently the functions 
which the marks of cadency in heraldry 
theoretically fulfil; they would, moreover, 
be applicable to the pedigrees of non-armor- 
ial families; they would make it impossible 
for anyone to claim membership of a family 
merely on the grounds of similarity of name. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
your readers regard such a scheme as practi- 
cable. I put it forward as a mere suggestion. 
BM/SUTN. 


DANTE-AN CURIOSITY.—A cultiva- 

tive literateur and linguist the late Mrs. 
D. Walter Thomas (née Fison) was once an- 
nounced by placard to lecture on ‘‘ Dante’”’ 
at the little seaport of Aberayron (Aberae- 
ron) scanned by some natives as ‘‘ Dant”’ 
(Welsh for tooth). We have reason for 
concluding the audience present were regaled 
with delicaciously toothsome fare on the 
August occasion. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





F ANCES HENSHAW—PAXTON—DOD. 
| SHON.—I am interested in certain let 
ters (hitherto unpublished) which were 
| written in 1736 by the great devotional wri- 
ter William Law (author of the ‘ Serious 
Call’) to a young woman of the name of 
Fanny or Frances Henshaw (1714-1793), at 
the instigation of her friend the poet John 
Byrom. She came of a well-to-do family, be- 
longing to the established Church, living at 
Leek in Staffordshire. But in 1737 she 
joined the Society of Friends (Quakers) and 
was for fifty years an active preacher of that 
body. She was twice married, in 1745 to 
William Paxton, and in 1755 to William 
Dodshon, both being Quakers of Durham 
city. She had four sons by her first mar- 
riage, of whom at least one, William Paxton, 
was married and survived her. He was her 
| executor and was in 1794 living at Maccles- 
field, where she died. 

I should be most grateful to receive any 
| further information about this lady, her 
family, or descendants. She was apparently 
good-looking in her youth, and it just possi- 
ble there may be a likeness of her existing 
in private hands. 


STEPHEN HosHovuse. 
Failand, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 


[HE BURTONS OF SUTTON MONTIS, 
CO. SOMERSET.—In my ‘ Diary of a 
Country Parson,’ vol. i., p. 112, I made a 
reference to the Burton parsons of Sutton 
Montis, and claimed that Edmund, the first 

‘Burton Rector of Sutton Montis (Rector 

from 1573 to 1615?) was a near kinsman of 

Robert Burton, author of ‘The Anatomy of 

| Melancholy.’ I based this claim on a MS. 

| account of the Burtons in my possession, 
written close on a century ago (in 1838) by 

a distant relative, a Miss Sarah Leach. In 
this account she speaks of her ancestor, 
Thomas Burton as emigrating from the Mid- 
lands to Somerset, circa 1558, as being for 

some years Parson of South Cadbury, Somer- 

set, as marrying one Joan —, and as hav- 
ing a son Edmund, Rector of Sutton Montis 
as above. In another account that I have 
| seen Miss Leach describes Thomas Burton as 
| uncle of Robert Burton of ‘The Anatomy.’ 
| I have no reason to doubt the general truth 
|of Miss Leach’s account of the descent of 
| these Somerset Burtons from the Burtons of 
, Lindley, Co. Leicester. I am unable, how- 
/ ever, to confirm her account in important 
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details, e.g., a Thomas Burton was Rector | Londonchester. This name of Lunden, since 
of South Cadbury from 1608 to 1636-7, but varied into London, they gave it in regard 
this Thomas could hardly have been the — memory of the ancient and famous Metro- 
-, . | politan City of Lunden, in Sconeland or 
father of Edmund. On the other hand it is| sconia, sometime of greatest traffick of all 
correct that Robert Burton had an uncle, | the East parts of Germany. 
Thomas Burton, born circa 1550, and also a Mr. Verstegan evidently makes a big mis- 
great-uncle, Thomas, born circa 1515, the | take when he says that the City of Lund 
latter being the fourth son of James Burton | in Scania (Sweden) gave the name to Lon- 
of Falde, Staffs., and Lindley, Leics. I think | don, as the Swedish city according to his- 
it, therefore, very probable that the Thomas | torians was not founded until a.p. 1000. 
Burton referred to by Miss Leach was the | On the other hand, the Swedish city was most 
great-uncle of Robert Burton, and father of | likely partly named after London and partly 
Edmund. Can any reader throw further | from the sacred grove or offer-lund just out- 
light which will put the connection of the | side the city. 
Sutton Montis Burtons with the Lindley | The author, however, could not in the year 
Burtons beyond dispute ? ; 1605 have haphazarded his statement but he 
I might, perhaps, add as a matter of inter- | must have had it from legend or some docu- 
est that some distant cousins of mine—Miss | ments which are now not known. He may 
Leachs—still possess an ancient copper sun- | have confused the name of the Swedish City 
dial made by a William Burton (‘‘ Guil Bur- | Lund with the Swedish (or old Scandina- 
ton me fecit’’) for Edmund Burton and | vian) word lund. I still maintain that the 
Maud his wife. It is inscribed _In Greek, | early invaders of Britain, mixed with men 
Hebrew, and Latin as follows (in transla- | of the Nordic race and using the language 
tion):—Greek: ‘‘ All things are passing | of the North* gave to the place where they 
away”’; Hebrew: ‘‘Man is a shadow’”’; | settled down the name of Lund (or Lunden) 


| 


Latin: ‘‘ Time flies’? and then ‘‘Sic Tu.” | to indicate that they had here found a fair 





The date of this sun-dial is 1607. | place for their religious worship. 

JouN BERESFORD. Can any reader tell me something of 
86, Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, W. | Richard Verstegan ? 
HE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF LON- | Laws: Zemaen: 


DON (see ante, cl. 42).—In my former | [‘AMILY OF FORTH.—Being anxious for 
article putting forward the theory that the | information regarding this family, I 
ancient Scandinavian word “‘ lund ’”’ or grove should be glad to hear from any one who 
constituted the origin of the name of Lon- | possess data regarding the occurrence of the 
don Town. I thought this idea novel, but | name in Yorkshire or other counties. 
have recently found that the same opinion | ALEXANDER CARDEW. 


was pronounced centuries ago. By a chance | HXPENCES AT CAMBRIDGE.—The fol- 
; have obtained a copy of‘ Restitution of | lowing interesting note of expenses in- 
iy —— 28 in a Paclish curred in a visit to Cambridge University 
ey ee ee ee a" ngi1s". | is written on the fly-leaf of a copy of Gabriel 
Nation,’ by the Study and Travel of | Harvey's ‘ Ciceronianus ’ (H. Binneman, 
eo ee This book was prin- 1577) ‘in Marsh’s Library, Dublin, and I 
sntrod ondon in the year 1673, but the | should be glad if some one could suggest a 
uctory chapter is dated as far back as | j; 1:4 ok dels te he eile 

February, 1605, with Antwerp as an address. ‘ When I se ee au 

This foreign historian has, according to! 4;, = .mey to Cambridge stood me in 
his own statement, travelled a great deal in | 20. Le 10 ef wk Se: ten oh pie Oh 
pursuit of information and the following Oe ee 7 payne 


° ° and my other expences on the way 
quotation from his book (p. 147) may be| ‘90 qs. 4d. It. To the House £4 Os. Od. 


of special interest to your readers :— (whereof I received £1 Os. Od. back againe 
NAME OF LONDON. ; at my coming away.) It. To the Lec- 


Evident it is, that our Saxon Ancestors 
called it Lunden (in pronunciation sounded * The Dinarian race came to the British 
London) sometimes adding thereto the ordin- | Iles—via the Continent—2000 years B.C.  Ac- 
ary termination which they gave to all well | cording to Dr. K. F. Giinther, in his book on 
fenced Cities, or rather, such as had Forts | the European Races, the Dinarians gave up 
or Castles annexed unto them, by calling it | their own original language in favour of the 
Lunden-birig and Lunden-ceaster, that is, | language they had learnt from the Northern 
after our latter pronunciation Londonbury or | tribes. 
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turer for subscription £0 1s. 0. It. To, forborne to crowd it with any more particu- 
the Stewards of the yeare £0 13s. 4d. It. | lar descriptions; and shall therefore only 
for the Proctours booke 1s, 6d. It. To present the reader with the figures of these 
his men £0 1s. Od. It. To the Beadle | following, viz., the Grasshopper, the 
£0 5s. 4d. It. To the Proctour £2 16s. | Spider, the Hornet, the Fly, the Gnat, the 
Od. It. To the Register £0 Os. 6d. My | Wasp, the Beetle, the Dragon-fly, the Ear- 
Commons & Sizemas whilest I was there | Wig, and the Ant.”’ 








stood me in 0 8s. 9d. My Horse-hire backe | 
8s. Expences on the way—2s. Hose and 
shoes 7s. 6d. 

Newport B, Wuite. 


‘“ T]PPER CLASSES”: ORIGIN OF EX- 

PRESSION.—In The Times of the | 
20th inst. a correspondent refers to a section 
of the community as ‘‘ the upper classes.”’ 
The terms ‘‘ richer classes,’’ ‘‘ poorer clas- | 
ses,’’ and ‘‘ middle classes,’’ I can under- | 
stand as descriptive of varying degrees of 
wealth, or of want of wealth. But what | 
are ‘‘ the upper classes’’? Can any corres- 
pondent say when and how the expression 
orginated? I have, also, occasionally seen 
the term ‘‘the lower classes’? applied to 
poor people, but am glad to notice that this | 
very offensive mode of address is now becom- 


ing unusual. 
C. S. C. (B/C). 


; NATURAL HISTORY.’ — Could any | 

reader help me to find the title, | 
author, publisher and date of a quaint little | 
book I have recently come across. The book | 
is 64 x 4 inches and has evidently been re- | 
bound in green watered cloth, there is a dark | 
red Jeather label on the back on which is 
stamped in gold ‘ Natural History.’ The 
last page is numbered 210, and here [I find | 
the only indication of the origin of the book | 


as the title page and the first fifteen pages | 


are missing. The imprint at the bottom of 
the last page reads: ‘‘ Edinburgh: Prin 
by Oliver & Co., Netherbow.’”’ The volume 
is divided into four books headed respec- 
tively: ‘ A Description of Beasts’ (pp. 1 (?) 
—67), ‘A Description of Birds’ (pp. 68— 
146), ‘A Description of Fishes’ (pp. 149- 
189), and ‘A Description of Serpents and 
Insects’ (pp. 189-210). The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated with crude wood-cuts of the 
animals described, the illustrations are prin- 
ted on one side of the paper only, and ap- 
pears to have been intended as a popular 
treatise on natural history as hinted in the 
last paragraph: 


‘* Designing this little book for the use of | 


such who should not have leasure, or be 


willing to be at the expence of purchasing | 


larger treatises, and having already swelled 


it beyond the bulk at first proposed I have | 


The author has included descriptions of 


| quaint animals for example: ‘‘ The Lamia, 


concerning which there are many ficti- 
tious stories, is (according to the opinion 
of some writers) the creature mentioned in 
the 34th chapter of Isia, called in Hebrew 
Lilith . .. It is said to be bred in Lybia, 
and to have a face and breasts like a very 
beautiful woman. It has no voice, but that 
of hissing like a serpent’’ ; ‘‘ the Alcocamelus 
of Peru’’; ‘‘ the Elephant keeps one of his 
tushes always sharp to revenge injuries: 
and with the other it roots up tree and 
plants for its meat.’”? In Book IV are men- 
tioned among others the Dragon, the Cocka- 


trice, etc. 
A. H. R. 
ARMERS’ SONS.—In the eighteenth 
century did many young men, sons of 


| Yeomen Farmers go to London and big towns 
| and become Bakers and Flour-dealers ? 


Was it not very usual for farmers’ sons 
to become millers ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
LD LADY-DAY.—Mr. Thomas Hardy in 
‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ ch. xlix. 


| writes :—-‘‘ Her argreement did not end till 


Old Lady-Day, the sixth of April.’”’ — For 
how long was the sixth of April regarded as 
Lady-Day ? 
| HaRMATOPEGOS. 
| jISITATIONS : QUESTION OF FEES.— 
| Confirmation of arms at:— 
| ‘If proof of their rights [the gentry of 
that period] to such arms was satisfactory, 
they had to pay a substantial fee for using 
them.” 

Is the above correct ? 

I have always understood that no fees were 
demanded for ‘‘ confirmations”’ but only for 


‘* grants.” 
| S. L. B. 
| PADNOR PARK, KENT.—Can any of 


your readers give me information res- 
| pecting a place—Radnor Park, Kent, pre- 
sumed to be near Canterbury XVII century! 
GERALD HOoLMDEN. 
INBRIDGE. Is anything known about 
a family of this name that flourished 
| in Worcestershire c. 1375. 
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Replies. 





CROMWELL’S HEAD 
(cl. 100, 155, 210, 283, 318, 353, 392). 


1 am afraid that it was not 
logic but my sense of humour that | 
puzzled Mr. Munpiman. The late Sir 


Henry Howorth had already given the dates | 


of Cromwell’s death and disinterment so, to 
avoid tedious repetition, he generalized them 


as ‘‘ buried three years,’’ for if he had said | 


two or three years he would have been accu- 
rate but misleading. Mr. Muppiman des- 
cribed this as a serious error, tied him down 
to the word ‘“‘ buried’? and promptly fell 


into the very same trap himself; for he also | 
and impressively | 


confused the two dates, 
“buried ’’ Cromwell forty days before his 
time. 
appealed for correction if he was wrong, I 


| cle, in the proceedings of the meeting he 


In the confidence of indiscretion he | 


complied, and now what had_been the cor- | 


“ce 


rection of a 
old friend Sir Henry, becomes a mere ‘‘quib- 
ble”? in Mr. Mupprman’s own case. That 
was my excuse for the diversion. 

He now refers to me as defender of the 
head. In my first communication I was 
careful to limit my remarks to the report of 
the technical examination of it that I 
had been asked to make, and to a mere out- 
line of its story in explanation of this. In 
my second I expressly stated that I held no 
brief for the head. When I read Mr. Moup- 
DIMAN’sS first article it occurred to me that 
the evidence he proffered, and the five argu- 
ments he urged against the head were, if 
impartially considered by any experienced 
reviewer, a far stronger case in its favour. 
I therefore ventured to review the article 
solely upon its merits, for if the evidence 
had led the other way I should have fol- 
lowed it. 

Let us take an illustration of this from 
his present reply, and another will be given 
later. He had previously quoted the grue- 
some details that prove the incompetency of 
the surgeons who attempted to embalm 
Cromwell’s remains, and now in relation to 
this relic he says ‘‘ the embalming process 
did not involve the severing asunder of the 
head.” Quite so, the Egyptians extracted 
the brain through the nostrils, but in Crom- 
well’s time, as I have already explained, the 
head was opened. 
if this head had been properly embalmed 
it would not be at all likely to have belonged 





ee ls ee ot | he nor Sir Henry Howorth knew of more 


| to Cromwell’s body, but as it is ruthlessly 
sawn asunder it has suffered exactly the 
treatment that we should expect from his 
surgeons. 

| The ‘‘original documents and records,”’ 
| therefore, that Mr. Mupptman does not 
recognise in their new light and challenges 
me to produce, he will find in his own arti- 


cites, and in the additional evidence so op- 
portunely supplied by Mr. W. H. QuaRRELt, 
They include the references to Sir Thomas 
Armstrong’s case on the authority of the 
contemporary and reverend historian Law- 
rence Echard, who should therefore be more 
trustworthy than the best of newspaper re- 
ports. 

Neither Sir Henry Howorth nor I have 
referred to any locks of hair being cut from 
the head, but a sharp knife would still re- 
move such from, or with, the ‘‘ leather.’’ 

There were several leading medical author- 
ities present at the meeting of 1911, and Sir 
William St. John Hope, who had written 
on the subject, also was there, but neither 


than three instances, other than royalty, of 
embalming in England prior to modern 
times, and I can think of only one more. 
If, however, these figures are open to ‘‘sweep- 
ing refutation’’ as alleged by Mr. Muppri- 
MAN, then the coincidence that both this head 
and Cromwell’s body should have been so 


| incompetently served is the more remarkable, 


for there would be no excuse for inexperience. 

To treat the Ridens passage seriously was 
excusable, but to write ‘‘ Cromwell’s head 
picked up from London Bridge (of all places) 
circa 1710 simply proves that there is an- 
other (the third) claimant in the field’ was - 
not. A foreigner arrives in London in 1710, 
and, misled by a passage he quotes, or mis- 
quotes, from Patin’s ‘ Voyages,’ is disap- 


| pointed at not seeing the heads of Cromwell 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


and his followers on London Bridge. That 
is all there is about London Bridge, for 
when, ten days later, he visits the collection 
of Claudius du Puy and is shown ‘‘ as one 
of his most curious items, the head of Crom- 
well as it had fallen, with the wooden pole 
broken off . . . remained stuck in it’”’ there 
is no suggestion whatever that it had any- 
thing to do with London Bridge, nor had 
it. 

To those who have compared its descrip- 
tion of 1710 with mine written before that 


It logically follows that | came to light, and both of them with the 


excellent engraving of 1799, the identity of 
the head is a self-evident proposition’; and 
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I see no reason why Mr. Muppirman should 
want me to prove it again. I wonder who 
told him that it was picked up on London 
Bridge. 
W. J. ANDREW. 

I find I have a further reference to the 
head of Sir Thomas Armstrong in my tran- 
scripts of the newsletters. Armstrong was 


executed at Tyburn on June 20, 1684. Writ- | 


ing on Aug. 28 of the same year Henry 
Muddiman stated, that :— 

The head of Sir Thomas Armstrong is by 
order removed from the further end of West- 
minster Hall, where it was first placed, and 
put where Harrison’s head stood, over the 
entrance to the Hall from the New Palace 
Yard, where every one may see it as they go 
into the Hall.” 

So Harrison’s head had _ disappeared. 
Time and the weather alone would account 
for this. 

As regards the further point, that the 
‘“‘claimant’’ head has been sawn asunder, 
presumably for the removal of the brain, I 
think I am right in asserting that no in- 
stance of this is known, in England at any 
rate, where embalming consisted simply of 
winding the dead body in a number of folds 
of cerecloth with (in the seventeenth century) 
the removal of the viscera. The cavity thus 


formed was filled up with medicaments as | 


preservatives; but it is obvious that these 
would not affect the head in any way and 
the only change caused in the body itself 
would be its conversion into the kind of 
spermaceti known as ‘‘ adipocere.”’ 

A very ancient instance is that of the 
fifteenth century Bishop of Hereford, Lynd- 
wood, whose y was found, swathed in 
cerecloth, in St. Stephen’s Chapel in 1852 
(see ‘ Archeeologice,’ vol. 34). The drawings 


then made proved that the bishop’s features | 
were still preserved by the cerecloth, though | 


no other embalming process had been adop- 
ted and the viscera had not been removed. 
The following advertisement in the 
London Gazette, No. 1603, for March 24— 
31, 1681, bears witness to the fact that the 
practice of embalming was very common :— 
Thomas Warren, of London, apothecary, 
living at‘the Heart and Anchor in St. 
Laurence Lane, near Cheapside, having after 
great cost and trouble found out a most 
curious way of preserving dead bodies from 
putrifaction [sic], without disboweling, sear 
clothing, or cutting any part, and undertaking 
for £5 to secure any dead body above ground 
for several years; he caused public notice to 
be given thereof, but some persons perceiving 
the great satisfaction this his invention hath 
given to all persons that have made use of it, 
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| have pretended to make use of his powder as 
bought from him. Wherefore he desires it 
may be known that there was never yet an 
sold of it, nor is it to be had but from himself, 

In the following year Warren was (per- 
haps a little prematurely) rewarded by the 
King, for the newsletter, dated March 2, 
1682, states :— 

His Majesty having been acquainted with 
the great skill of Mr. Thomas Warren, an 
apothecary of London, in preserving dead 
bodies far beyond any other that had pre- 
tended to that sort of operation hath, in 
encouragement and favour of that his ex- 
quisite Art, ordered a gold medal to be made, 
with an inscription of his Majesty’s high 
approbation and acknowledgment of him as 
embalmer of England. 

Nearly every great officer of State was em- 
balmed in the reign of Charles II, so also 
were dead officials of embassies whose 
bodies were removed to their native count- 
ries, in some instances resting in Westmin- 
ster Abbey until a ship was available. 
Capt. Vratz, one of the murderers of Thomas 
Thynne was embalmed. So also was Sir 
Edmund D. Godfrey (Letter of Wm. Griffith, 
dated Oct. 22, 1678, in the Lambeth MSS.). 
General Monck died ‘‘in his chair”’ at the 
Cockpit on Jan. 3, 1670, and laid in State 
at Somerset House until the day of his fun- 
eral on Apr. 30. The newsletter of Jan. 6 
said: ‘‘The Generals bowels are interred 
in the Abbey.”’ And, in the case of Charles 
II, who died on Feb. 6 and was embalmed 
on Feb. 7, 1685, the newsletter of Feb. 14 
| states: ‘‘ A new vault having been made at 
| the East end of the South aisle of King 
| Henry VII’s chapel for the reception of the 
| body ‘of his late Majesty, the Urn was de 
| posited there on the 13th at night.” 

J. G. MupprMan. 


HE LADYBIRD (cl. 82).—The fact that 
“ladybird” has found a place in the 
nursery rhyme literature of our land be 
tokens a venerable age for the name which 
is said to have been originally ‘‘ beetle of 
Our Blessed Lady.’’ Probably the name 
may have been suggested by the beneficent 
| character imputed to this insect as the in- 
| foe of aphids or plant lice. A 
| 








popular rhyme ran thus :— 


Ladybird! Ladybird! 

Fly away home! 

Your house is on fire! 

Your children do roam !— 

Except Little Nan, who sits in a pan, 
Weaving gold laces as fast as she can. 


Dr. Frank L. Lutz of the American Mus- 
eum of Natural History, says that this ditty, 
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well-known in the States, had its birth in 
the Old Country. This authority asserts 
that in England it was the custom to burn 
the hop vines after the hop harvest. These 
yines were usually to be found full of Coc- 
cinellid ‘‘ children’? along with plant lice 
on which the small beetles had been feeding. 
The rhyme, he considers, displayed the 
kindly feeling the hop-gatherers felt towards 
these useful little insects, and they would 
doubtless have been pleased if their warning 
could have saved their lives. According to 
Dr, Lutz ‘‘ Little Nan’”’ indicated the yel- 
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low pupa of the ladybird fastened to a leaf | 


| ‘© [NCURATIONS AND PASCALS” (cl. 
A version of this rhyme which I remem- | 


ae 


which was called a ‘‘ pan.” 
ber, as a boy, being current in the County 
of Durham, ran something like this :— 
Cushie, cow lady fly away home, 
All your bairns are burnt but one, 
That is a steg without any leg 
And it will be burnt before you get home. 
The ladybird in the county mentioned was 
generally known as ‘‘ cushie cow lady,’’ but 
for what reason I do not know, neither am 
I able to explain ‘‘ steg’’ in the third line. 
In Durham rural districts the term ‘‘steg ”’ 
was frequently used to indicate a gander, 
hence it is difficult to reconcile the two 
usages. It is however feasible to think 
that ‘‘steg’’ meant the pupa of the lady- 
bird which to all appearances is legless. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
An American book, ‘ Fieldbook of Insects ’ 
by Frank E. Lutz, says :— 
Many of us have quoted: 
Lady-bird, Lady-bird! Fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children do 
roam. 
Some of us add: 
Except little Nan, who sits in a pan, 
Weaving gold laces as fast as she can. 
And few of us know what it is all about. 
Many lady-hird (Coccinellid) larve live on 
aphids and this rhyme started in the Old 
Country, where they burn the hop-vines after 
the harvest. 
aphides and coccinellid children. A Nan who 
cannot roam but sits in a pan weaving gold 
laces... is the yellow pupa. Why Lady-bird 
or Lady-beetle? That goes back still further; 
to the Middle Ages when these insects were 
dedicated to the Virgin and were the “ Beetles 
of Our Lady.” There are a lot of supersti- 
tions about them. 
The same book also says :— 
Some species have the curious habit of con- 
gregating, as adults, in great masses on moun- 
tain tops to spend the winter. Horticulturists 
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of California collect these masses by the ton, 
put them in cold storage until wanted, and 
distribute them among the farmers at the 
proper season for controlling aphids. 
Lypia 8. M. Rosrnson. 

The earliest reference to this insect in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is 1606, c.f. ‘‘Lady-cow”’ ; and other 
references will be found under ‘‘ Cow-lady.’’ 
At 9S. v., vi., vii., and viii, many other 
variants of the name will be found. Hargrave 
Jennings, in his ‘The Rosicrucians: their 
rites and mysteries,’ Chap. viili., associates 


| the ladybird with the Egyptian scarab. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


356).—At the last reference Mr. SEzr 
WEEKS suggested that ‘‘ Incurations’’ may 
be the same as Procurations. There was a 
correspondence in The Times last April un- 
der the heading ‘ The Archdeacon’s Horse.’ 
The most important letter, which was pub- 
lished on Apr. 20, was from Lord Philli- 
more, who wrote as follows: 


There is some danger that those who follow 
the archdeacon’s horse with insufficient care 
may find themselves introduced to a mare’s 
nest. The combined fees which make up the. 
sum of 18s. have no connexion with that 
beast. 

True it is that when travelling was a much 
longer and serious affair, and when bishops 
and archdeacons, even if they confined them- 
selves to visiting small local centres instead 
of individual parishes, had to reckon on 
spending the night out, they expected and by 


| Canon Law were held to be entitled to “‘ Good 
| entertainment for man and beast,’’? commonly 


| ealled 


“ procurations,” sometimes “ proxies.” 
As some lordly visitors were accustomed to 
descend upon poor parsons with a cortege of 
attendants and a cavalcade of horses, custom 
gradually established a fixed sum of money 
which would take the place of services in 
kind. These procurations were not paid by 


| the parish but by the incumbent, who, to use 


| or archdeacon’s 


These vines are usually full of | 


the language of the Court of King’s Bench. 
is deemed ‘‘ to stand in need of the bishop’s 
instruction.” Recent legis- 
lation and action by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, with the details of which I need 
not trouble your readers, has taken procura- 
tions away from the bishop, and I think also 
from the archdeacon, and freed incumbents 
from the burden. 
Visitation fees (18s. for the 


in all), Qs. 


| bishop’s chancellor (at the triennial visita- 


tion), otherwise for the archdeacon or his 
official, 12s. 6d. for the registrar, and 2s. 6d. 
for the apparitor were fixed under the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament in 1869. They 
are payable by the churchwardens on behalf 
of the parish. But, since the abolition of 
Compulsory Church Rates, churchwardens 
cannot be sued for them, unless they have 
money in their hands (either from voluntary 








subscriptions or not infrequently ancient 
endowments in relief of church rates) avail- | 
able for the purpose. Then they can be... | 


The next day (Apr. 21) The Times _pub- 
lished the following from the Rev. T. Leon- 
ard Jenkins, Vicar of Leigh-cum-Batcombe, 
Dorset :— 

The parishioners of South Mimms are to be 
congratulated on their splendid attempt to 
induce their Archdeacon to visit them in 
future on horseback, and not to limit his | 
horse’s archidiaconal functions to that of 
drawing fees. Their grievances is a very 
genuine one . but, even so, they are 
happier than most rectors and churchwardens 
in partibus who cannot get an Archdeacon to 
visit them at any price and yet are annually 
mulcted of their 18s. for the support of a 
mythical (or mythological) horse, plus the 
very real 2s. 6d. for the hostelry which stables 
and feeds their own steed to carry them to 
the centre whither they are summoned “ to 
visit their Archdeacon.” 

These letters seem to me to be of sufficient 
interest for inclusion in ‘ N. and Q.,’ though 
they have but little bearing on the query. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I ACE FAMILY (13 S. i. 159, 253, 373; 

exlvi. 416, 476; exlvii. 53).—I have been 
able to trace, my ancestors, male lineage 
from 1591, down to myself 1878, which is as 
follows :— 

Mace, Robert, Westcote, Will 1591. 

Mace, Lawrence, Westcote, Will 1650. 

Mace, Francis, Bledington, Will 1675. 

Mace, Francis, Bledington, Will 1717. 

Mace, Lawrence. 

Mace, William (1732-1814), b. at Bleding- 
ton, d. at Little Rissington. 

Mace, Thomas Holloway (1774-1854), b. at 
Little Rissington, d. at Great Rissing- 
ton. 

Mace, William (1810-1879), b. at Wind- 
rush, d, at Milton under Wychwood, 
Oxon. 

Mace Thomas (1836-1916), b. at Taynton, 
Co. Oxon, d. at Eastleach, Glous. 

Mace, C. A. (1878), b. at Windrush. 

According to Bigland’s ‘ History of Glou- 
cestershire,’ states ‘‘ at the County Election 

of Voters of Freeholders in Westcote, 1776, 

the name of Lawrence Mace.”’ No doubt 

this is the L. M. I am unable to trace. In 


the will of John Mace, of Ashchurch, near | 


Tewkesbury, dated 1545, is mentioned among 

the bequests, the parish church of Westcote. 

Further information will be welcomed. 
CHartes A. Mace. 


10, Brighton Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.16. 
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ILETTANTI CLUB (cl. 82, 123, 159).— 
According to Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook 
of London’ this society or club met at 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’ Street, 
the site of the present Conservative Club, 
The qualification for membership was “ hay- 
ing been in Italy and the real one being 
drunk,’’ but is now (1850) devotion to art 
and antiquarian studies. Three of Rey- 
nolds’ pictures, including two groups of por- 
traits, hung in the club-room. Timbs’ 
‘ Curiosities’ contains a full account of the 
Club, with names of members. 
Water E. GAawtTuorp. 


‘ABS AND FUNERALS (cl. 314, 355),— 
My great-uncle died in 1868. I did not 
attend his funeral, but I was in his parish 
church—on the following Sunday—with the 
family mourners. 

Then not quite nine years old I was 
clothed in the luxury of woe. .My head- 
gear consisted of a glengarry, much in vogue 
at that time for small boys. This had a 
heavy crape ‘‘ weeper’’ pinned round it, 
with two tails hanging behind, these connec- 
ted below the cap by a big crape rosette. 
Over one shoulder, I forget which, was a 
long crape scarf having a similar rosette to 
It is 
a pity that the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children did not exist at that 
time. 

Undertakers must regret ‘‘ the good old 
days’’ when everyone had a free pair of gloves; 
the value being graded according to the social 
scale. I do not know when this extrava- 
gance ceased. Over thirty years ago I at- 
tended a funeral in the winter, and was glad 
to receive a pair of expensive lined gloves. 
They have been my companions—carried in 
the hand—at every funeral I have attended 


in Great Britain and abroad since that time. ' 


I remember the food provided of the “‘ fun- 
eral baked meats’’ kind, without which no 
self-respecting funeral could have been car- 
ried out. I have never been able to find out 
why sherry was the staple drink, it may be 
it was considered a good aid to digestion. 
No doubt feasting, in some form, existed 
until late date in country places. A lawyer 
friend told me, years ago, that he was the 
original hero in the following story. He, 
as solicitor to the deceased, went to the fun- 
eral. The farm was situated in an out of 

the way part of Shropshire. As usual, be 

fore the body was taken to the church, much 
_ hot roast beef was consumed. In an interval 
| of the feeding, the hired country waiter 
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‘burial procession of Queen Elizabeth. 
also seen in the engraving of a funeral in | 
the series issued in 1812 by John Sharpe | 
and drawn by R. Westall, R.A. This shews 
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approached him with mournful face and |made by associating Salicylic Acid with 


said: ‘‘ If you please Mr. Henry the corpse’s 
brother would like to take wine with you.” 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


I remember at the funeral of an old lady | 


in 1873 or 4, at Hackney, a ‘‘ tray of fea- 
thers’ being carried into the church before 
the coffin. This is some years later than the 
burial of Lord Palmerston in 1865. 
remember, What was then said to be the last 


I also | 


occasion of its use, the wearing of a funeral | 


cloak by the widower at the burial of his | 


wife. This was in the early ’sixties. 
cloak was the direct descendant of the fun- 
eral cope as seen in the long picture of the 


the cloak with a little hood, which in the 
case of the women mourners is drawn over 
the head dress, but is left dependent in that 
of the men. An interesting survival of the 
ancient fashion of garment, as the same 
hood is seen in the Tudor drawing, only 
there the head-piece is prolonged into a tail- 
like ending. And here I make a digression. 
Before the passing of the Act abolishing 
church rates (71868) the parish provided a 


This | 


It is | 


coffin pall, which covered all coffins when | 


taken to and when in the church. 
only removed at the graveside. In former 
times, the bearers were under the pall, which 


It was | 


was lifted away from them by cords by the | 


pall-bearers. 
an unmarried woman the bearers were often 


about 1780 in my possession. 
parish pall of the village where I was then 


the coffin of the old lady, the last that it 
covered. Only once since then, and that 


country. F. Wittram Cock. 


ASPIRIN : LITMOPYRINE (13 S. i. 510). 


—Chambers’s * Twentieth Century Dic- | Baronetage under 27 Sovereigns,’ published 


tionary ’ defines Aspirin as ‘‘ a drug (acetyl- 


salicylic acid) used for relieving rheumatic | 


pains and neuralgia.’”’ Prof. Henry Edward 
Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
wrote recently that a great stir was made 


In the case of the burial of | 


: ee : . | ‘* Committee of Privileges, 
young maids. This is seen in an engraving of | 


In 1869 the | 


| Acetic Acid—the acid of vinegar.’’ When 
| was the name Aspirin invented, and from 
| what is it derived? When did it first appear 
in the British Pharmacopwia? A _ particu- 
| larly soluble kind of the drug, which ap- 
| pears to be of British origin, is called ‘‘ Lit- 
| mopyrine”’ and described as ‘‘ Lithium 
Acetyl Salicylate.’’ As it has nothing to do 
with litmus (or indeed with pyrene except 
| in so far as salicylate and pyrene are both 
obtained from coal-tar) it would be interest- 
| ing to discover when the word was first used. 
I have not found it in any dictionary. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


\OWLAM: SCULPTURE ON FONT (cel. 
244, 339).—I venture to suggest that the 
figures of wrestlers on a font may represent 
the story of Genesis xxx1I., 23—32, which 
tells how Jacob spent the night alone at 
the ford Jabbok, and wrestled all night with 
an angel, who at the breaking of the day 
blessed him and said ‘‘ Thy name shall be 
no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’”” The connection of 
ideas, the river, the blessing, and the giving 
of a name, would make it an appropriate 
subject for a font. 


M. H. Dopps. 


HE CORONET OF A BARONET (cl. 
352).—Mryr. Richard Broun (not Brown), 
referred to in this query, assumed in 1842, 
as a baronet’s eldest son, the style and title 
of a knight on his own authority. The 
”” of which he was 
secretary, made various claims and recom- 
mendations in favour of the Baronetage, 


hivi : : | among them being the prefix of ‘‘ Hon.’’ to 
iving was worn out, so it was buried over | their names, and the adoption of supporters 


and other ‘‘ heraldic ornaments.”’ But I 


: | can find no mention of the use of coronets 
quite recently, have I seen a pall used in the | car F epee a 


in the detailed official report of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings; and I doubt whether 


| such an assumption was ever seriously con- 


sidered. The full report is printed in ‘ The 


| by James Nisbet in 1910. 


in 1874 shortly after he had left the Univer- | 


sity of Leipzig, ‘‘ when his teacher Kolbe, 
the Professor of Chemistry, discovered the 
method used to-day, of manufacturing Sali- 
cylic Acid by combining coal-tar carbolic 
acid with carbonic acid. Not long after- 
wards, what is now known as Aspirin was 


Davip Hunter Brarr, Br. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 
ATHERINE PARR’S DAUGHTER (cl. 
353).—Mary Seymour, whose mother 
died when she was but a week old, was taken 
in 1549, after her father’s beheadal, to her 
uncle (the Duke of Somerset’s) house at 
Sion, and thence to Grimsthorpe, the 
Duchess of Suffolk’s residence in Lincoln- 
shire. She never got the pension promised 
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her by Somerset, nor even the personal para- 
phernalia of her nursery. The poor child 
was formally disinherited by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and although her restitution was de- 
creed by a subsequent Act, she never re- 
covered her property of Sudeley from her 
uncle the Marquess of Norhampton. 


nores her altogether. Strype says she died 
aged thirteen ; but documents quoted by Miss 
Strickland seem to shew that she lived to 


marry Sir Edward Bushel, and had issue. | 


(See Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England,’ vol. 
v., pp. 131—136.) 
D. O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
Does not Miss Strickland give this in her 
‘Lives of the Queens of England’? 
EK. E. Cope. 


IR JOHN LADE (cl. 27).—He married 
Letitia Darby (born in the Drury Lane 


district) who had formerly been the mistress | 


of Jack Rann (a famous highwayman, also 
known as ‘‘ Sixteen String Jack,’’ who she 
saw hung at Tyburn) and who had also been 
the mistress of the then 
Both Sir John Lade and his wife were 
famous whips of the Regency period; the 
former was able to use his fists very effi- 
ciently while the latter could swear like a 
trooper on occasion. Sir John Lade and 
his wife were present with the Prince of 
Wales at the fatal prize fight between Tom 
Tyne and Earle at Brighton on Aug. 6, 
1788. 
G. J. JEROME. 


‘MHE PHGNIX AND THE TURTLE’ 


(cl. 330).--The earliest example of | 
gender in the ‘O.E.D.’ with the meaning | 


of ‘‘ product, offspring, generation ”’ is dated 
1637, but, whether gender in the lines quoted 
by Mr. MacNaventon is equivalent to 
‘ offspring ’’ or to ‘‘ engendering,” the refer- 
ence is clearly to the absurd belief that 
crows generated their young by means of 
their beaks. Aristotle, in Book III, chap. 
vi. of his ‘ De generatione animalium,’ says 
that this is the account given by Anaxa- 
goras and some other natural philosophers. 
He denounces the opinion as foolish and 
thoughtless. Pliny ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ x., 12 (15), 
32, writes ‘‘ Ore eos [sc. corvos] parere aut 
coire vulgus arbitratur.’”? There is, it need 
hardly be said, no reason for supposing that 
the author of ‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle’ 
must have read Aristotle or Pliny. The vul- 
gar error was widely known. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Burke | 
in his pedigree of the Somerset family ig- | 


Duke of York. | 





D QUERIES. Use 5, 198 
| FT}/ECIMUS BURTON’S ARCH (cl. 170).— 
Much about the arch and its many 
| names may be found at 11 S. xii. 241, 283, 
| 364, s.v. Arch at Head of Constitution Hill. 
| It will be seen that a quadriga on the arch, 
much smaller than the existing one, was 
contemplated before the arch was erected. 
RosBert PIERPOINT, 


| (HE FIFTH DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM 
| THE CONQUEROR (cl. 209, 250, 284).— 
| For the information required see the follow- 
| ing:—8 S. iv. 473, 509-511, also G. EF. 
| Cokayne, ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ vol. vii, 
| 622—325, First Earl Surrey William de 
| Warenne. 
| Cokayne states, Watson’s ‘ Earls of War- 
| ren and Surrey,’ is an elaborate, sumptuous, 
| but most uncritical work, and of little prac- 
| tical value. The best analysis thereof is 
| by J. G. Nichols, in ‘ The Herald and Genea- 
| logist,’ vol. vii., 193-219, and see also vol. 
vilil., 65—80, of that work. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

| Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
| GALT (cl. 10).—J. Z. C. is referred to the 
| following publications in which various 
| phases of the salt superstition are dealt 
| with :— 
| (1) Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i., 
| which contains a fine illustration of Arch- 
| bishop Parker’s Salt-vat. 

(2) Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
| Fable,’’ under the heading of ‘‘ Salt.’ 
| (3) ‘The Origins of Popular Supersti- 
| tions and Customs’ by T. Sharper Knowl 
| son, which in the section ‘‘ Spilling the 
| Salt ’’ gives some brief remarks about the 
| origin of the popular beliefs concerning salt. 

H. ASkeEw. 
UTHORS WANTED (cl. 83). — (e) There 
appears to be a similarity of thought in 

the following, attributed to Elbert Hubbard, 
‘The Philistines,’ and the quotation given by 
Harmatopecos, which suggests a common 
origin :— 

“The actual fact is that in this day Oppor- 
tunity not only knocks at your door, but is 
playing an anvil chorus on every man’s door, 
and then lays for the owner around the corner 
with a club. The world is in sore need of men 
who can do things. Indeed, cases can easily 
be recalled by everyone where opportunity 
actually smashed in the door of her candidate 
and dragged him forth to success. These cases 
are exceptional, usually you have to meet 
Opportunity half-way. But the only place 
where you can get away from Opportunity Is 
to lie down and die. Opportunity does not 
trouble dead men, or dead ones who flatter 
themselves that they are alive.”—(Hoyt’s ‘ New 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations.”’). 
yclopedia o acti Q a ail 
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The Merchant of Venice. Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover 
Wilson. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.). 

‘MVHE Merchant of Venice,’ as the reader 

may learn from Mr. Harold Child’s 
account of its stage history, is one of the plays 
of Shakespeare which has 
quently in request through all the three hun- 
dred years or so since it was first invented. 

True it suffered about three-quarters of a cen- 

tury of disguise, animated principally by Shy- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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man Antonio is—generous, affectionate, and 
beloved, but chiefly regarded by his friends as 
a person to be made use of—and very happily 


| appropriate to the opening of this play and 


been most fre- | further, showing that 


his fortunes in it. 

Are we to think of Shylock in connexion 
with the Jewish physician Roderigo Lopez? 
The idea was first started by Sir Sidney Lee 
in 1880. Dr. Furness has pointed out the 
significance tor this of Gratiano’s railing in 
the trial-scene: “‘ thy currish spirit Governed 
a Wolf,’ and so on; and Mr. Wilson goes 
“Wolf” forms a 


| natural and by no means vague allusion to 


lock, and known as ‘ 'The Jew of Venice’; but | 
that only served to heighten the glory when | 


at Drury Lane in 1741 Macklin restored it as 
Shakespeare made it and by its true name. 
There is no wonder it is popular, for it is 
made on a scheme which 


Shakespeare has | 


succeeded with more than once—a story, or | 
combination of stories, good enough to put in 


motion a group of characters human, diver- 


sified and entertaining, but not too profoundly | 
conceived, and then, amid all this, one or twe | 


figures through which the whole is brought 
into contact with height, depth, mystery, good 


and evil and eternity. Shylock has captured | 


the imagination of the world, and Portia 
always has her due in any consideration of 
Shakespeare’s women. Some little tribute, 
more than is usually paid, is due, we think, 


to the drawing of the subordinate characters | 
in this play; to the decorative quality, so to | 


call it, of the quite minor ones, and nice 
calculation of effect in the quality and com- 
bination of the others. 


| prepared for English readers and 


Mr. Dover Wilson has very pleasant matter | 
to put before us in his history of the copy for | 
the play: first and foremost, of course, the | 


discovery of the fraud in the date of the Jag- 
gard Quarto, and the establishment of the 
Hayes Quarto as the prime authority for the 
text; then the discussion of the copy from 
which this Quarto was set up. The end of a 


careful examination and close consideration of | 


detail is that it was a manuscript which con- 
tained not a line of Shakespeare’s own hand- 
writing, being an assembled text made up of 
players’ parts, and furnished with stage direc- 
tions by some scribe of the theatre. In try- 
ing to discover something of the history of 
the original manuscript, Mr. Wilson finds him- 
self at once face to face with the problem of 
Antonio’s sadness, a matter which has long 
puzzled critics, and which he explains by the 


Lopez, who was known as Doctor Lopus—near 
enough to Lupus. It seems there is something 
in it. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in the Intro- 
duction would have us not lay overmuch stress 
on its significance in regard to Shylock. The 
Introduction, like all the rest of “ Q.” ’s work, 
is fresh and interesting: it embodies some new 
ideas, and is learned in old ones... But, we 
think, the writing might have been a little 
tightened up and chastened; and that it has, 
as a whole, more of the quality of obiter dicta 
than is quite desirable in an Introduction 
belonging to such an edition as this. 


The Oxford Book of Scandinavian Verse, 
XVIIth Century—XXth Century. Chosen 
by Sir Edmund Gosse and W. A. Craigie. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


TINHIS volume consists of extracts from the 
poetry of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
chosen by Sir Edmund Gosse, and from that 
of Iceland chosen by Dr. Craigie. In their 
preface the editors deprecate critcism on the 
part of Scandinavians of the advanced school, 
on the ground that the selection kas been 
in con- 
formity with the principles of English taste. 
Essays on the history and development of 
poetry in each country precede the several 
selections. The authors’ names are sufficient 
assurance that these are not merely useful, 
but also readable and of critical interest. 


BooxsELLers’ CATALOGUES. 
Mr. Reainatp Atkinson (Catalogue No. 66) 


| begins a list of over 1,250 items with some 200 


autographs. He has 4 letters of Carlyle; 2 of 
Dickens; 5 of Scott; 2 of Tennyson; and 4 of 
Ruskin. Most of these, which are set out in 
the catalogue, contain something of intrinsic 
interest. We noted also a letter of Burke's 
(1793: £3 15s.); one of Mrs. Inchbald’s (x.p.: 


| £2 15s.), and one of George Whitfield’s (1767: 


suppression of its motive in a revision of the | 


play. In many cases it is clear almost to the 
point of demonstration, that there have been 
omissions of substance; nevertheless we con- 
fess that we feel doubts about some of the 
detections put forth. Antonio’s sadness is one 
of them: it occupies a scene—too much to be 
left whether by oversight or intention if it 
have no relevance. rit 4 
it is meant to be a mood—-and that it is a 


mood both very characteristic of the type of | discovered the Teedon diary). It 


£5). There are two good collections of auto- 
graph letters—one of which ranges from 170) 
to 1849, contains over 120 items, and includes 
several good names. This is priced £5 10s. 
A letter written by De Quincey to his mother 
when a boy of 15 is offered for £16. A most 
attractive item, for which £8 is the price 


| asked, is a collection of papers in MS. and in 


And we would submit that | 


print relating to Cowper and his friends. 


This was made by Mr. W. J. Harvey (who 
includes 
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record of Cowper’s ‘ Revelations from Super- 
uatural Voices,’ of the year before his death. 

The books in this catalogue include several 
early printed books, 
in Two Bookes, 


the Justices of the Peace, 


gathered 1579, and now reuised and first pub- | 


lished . . . Second Edition.” (1582: £4 10s.); 
and a copy of the Niirnherg Boethius, which 
is the best of all the items here offered—the 
second edition from Koburger’s press; perfect 
if Hain’s collation be accepted; 
blank leaves and one of commentary if Brunet 


is right; or two of commentary and three | 


blank leaves if Copinger’s collation is the 
right one. The price is £29. The English 
Literature Section contains some first editions 
worth noting, particularly under ‘ Dickens,’ 
‘Rudyard Kipling,’ ‘ Scott,’ ‘ Stevenson,’ and 
J. A. Symonds.’ The Fine Arts Section offers 
a few interesting sets of coloured plates, 
Ackermann’s ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ for 
example (1812: £9). 
we notice ‘ The 
Kynge,’’ four leaves folio, containing: instruc- 
tions about the procedure to be observed by 
the combatants, and about the duties of offi- 
cials. Many of the injunctions and precau- 
tions are curious (c. 1635: £7), 
Charles Kingsley may like to know of an 
autograph MS. of 39 sermons preached at 
Eversley (1842-49: £5); and collectors of Indian 
things of a MS. in Hindustanee, dealing with 
Lucknow, having illuminated title and head- 
piece, a folding map and genealogical tables 
(1860: £4 10s.). Another pleasant item is two 
leaves from antiphonals written on vellum, 
the music plain-song (square-headed notes on 
a 4-lined stave), the one piece giving part of 
an Easter Mass, the other fragments of 
Christmas chants (c. xv cent.; £2 5s.). 


Tue Arruur H. CiarK Co. describe a number 
of good nineteenth century books in their 
Catalogue No. 176. A noteworthy example is 
Anderson’s ‘Anatomical and Zoological 
tesearches,’ a privately printed work giving 


account of two expeditions to western Yunnan , 

* English | 
run of an j 
mes—from | 


(1878: $80). A copy of Arber’s 
Garner ’ is offered for $15. A long 
important periodical is the 42 ne 
1859 to 1900—of The Irish Builder, for which 
$225 are asked. A compilation of 81 volumes 
of British and Foreign State Papers, made by 
the Librarian of the Foreign Office, the papers 


running from 1812 to 1896, is offered for $425. | 


Among older books we noticed Mark Catesby’s 
‘Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and 
Bahama Islands ” (1731: $175); James Adair’s 
‘History of the American Indians’ (1775: $90), 
and a first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
(1755: $125). Here are also—to take a miscel- 
laneous selection somewhat at random—a copy 
of the first folio edition of the seventeenth 
century English translation of the Works of 
Machiavelli (1675: $50); Sander’s ‘ Reichen- 
bachia ’ (1888-94: $400); the large type 8vo. edi- 


} among them William | 
Lambarde’s *‘ Eirenarcha, or of the Office of | 


lacking two | 


Under ‘ Manuscripts’ | 
way of Duels before the | 


Admirers of | 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices. High Street, 


' tion in 6 vols. of Captain George Vancouver’s 
‘Voyage of discovery to the North Pacific 
Ucean and around the World’ (1801: $125), 
and Dampier’s ‘ Collection of Voyages’ (1729: 
$125). But the biggest item in every sense— — 
one, in fact, which deserves place in some © 
public Library—is a run of he London © 
Gazette, trom the beginning in November, 
1665, up to and including Dec. 29, 1885. It is 
absolutely complete, but possibly some num-— 
bers of those indicated as missing, amounting 
to over 200 apparently, may have been skipped | 
in publication. The price asked for this ig © 
35,000. a 
Mr. E. Joseru’s Catalogue No. 8 of his new. 
series offers between 40 and 50 items of John.” 
sonian interest, the best of which, already” 
sold, is a copy of the ‘ Proposals,’ issued Noy,” 
1, 1742, for printing by subscription the two” 
tirst volumes of Bibliotheca Harleiana. Until” 
| this example was discovered it had not been’ 
known that the ‘ Proposals’ (which appeared” 
in the Genileman’s Magazine) were issued also” 
| in pamphlet form. Other good Johnsonian’ 
items are a first edition of Garrick’s ‘ Ode” 
upon Dedicating a Building and Erecting a” 
Statue to Shakespeare at Stratford-upon-! 
Avon’ (1769: £7 10s.); a first edition of 
‘Irene’ (1749: £9 9s.); and the first edition of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Christian Morals’ to” 
contain Johnson’s Life of the Author (1756:7 
£4 10s.). Mr. Joseph, among other standard” 
; sets, has Cook and Wedderburn’s ‘ Ruskin’ 
(1903-12: £20); Cunningham’s ‘ Letters of 
Horace Walpole’ still a pleasant possession ~ 
(1906: £8 15s.); and the 1902 edition of Field- 
ing (£5 18s. 6d.). Doran’s * Annals of the 
English Stage’ “ grangerised’’ by John D. 
Fry and so extended to 6 vols., is offered for 
£40; and a first edition of Florio’s ‘ Mon) 
taigne’ for £47 10s. Among the Addenda are 
a set of Johnson’s ‘ Works of the English 
Poets,’ with his Prefaces biographical and crit 
ical, and the portraits complete—75 volumes 
(1790: £44); and a copy of the magnificent 
*‘Decamerone’ which was brought out i 
Paris in 1757, of which the price is £112. . 





Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. E 


» 





COLCHESTER AND ESSEX MUSEUM, © 
‘COLCHESTER. 4 


'M\HE Colchester Town Council require @ 
| Curator to take charge of this Museum 

| duties to commence Ist October, 1926. Salary, 
£300. Applications, stating age and full par 
| ticulars as to experience and qualifications, 
| with testimonials, not more than three if 
| number, should be sent not later than Mondayy, 
| 28th June, to the Town Clerk, Town Hall 
, Colchester. 4 


ig 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 











